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FREEDOM IN THE WORLD-SOUL. 

A PLEA FOR BERGSONIANISM. 

"There is only one thing stronger than armies; it 
is the Idea, when its time has come." — Victor Hugo. 

The ideal goal toward which mankind has been striving in its 
effort to realize itself has been the complete unification of the race 
and the attainment of perfect freedom. All progress in civilization 
may be regarded as so many stages of advance toward this goal, 
and if we accept the Bergsonian view of matter evolving under the 
urge of the vital impetus, we may say that the whole course of 
developing life illustrates the same progress and points definitely 
to the same goal. Why has the goal not been reached? Why has 
our civilization, apparently at its highest point in material achieve- 
ments and in thought, gone bankrupt? Why did it culminate in 
the terrible world catastrophe which has just inflicted upon human- 
ity such appalling losses of life and treasure? 

It is imperative at this juncture to take stock of humanity's 
possessions, to make an inventory of its assets, if we are to know 
why it has failed to meet its liabilities in the past and how it is to 
discharge its debt in the future. 

On the material side, our civilization boasts unprecedented 
wealth, the product of man's brain and brawn. Have the stores 
of material riches helped to stabilize human destiny and life, and 
have they furnished proofs of their intrinsic value? The lesson is 
quite fresh. They were drawn upon to provide the very weapons 
for mankind's destruction. Material progress, while undoubtedly 
contributing much to the amelioratior of social conditions and the 
preservation and enhancement of lif<:, has fallen short of equity, 
inasmuch as it lacked the power to assure humanity's permanent 
freedom. 

In the realm of the intellect, apart from science, the handmaid 
of material progress, what has been the contribution of philosophy 
with its vast heritage, ancient and modern? Man has speculated 
upon the why and the wherefore of this world ever since he began 
to think. The quest for the world-soul has extended through the 
ages — from Plato with his Idea — the pre-Christian knight of the 
Holy Grail, to the Good- Will of Kant, rising from its solid fc jnda- 
tion of time and space, to the ever-present, yet ever-eluding Abso- 
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lute of Hegel, to the Will of Schopenhauer, encircling within its 
steel ring the will-o'-the-wisp of human existence, to Nietzsche's 
Zarathustra, dancing with his shadow. All contributed their quota 
to the heritage of intellectual aristocracy. Each and all left a dis- 
tinct trace upon human thought, yet were powerless to stay the 
disaster which has overtaken mankind. 

Prince Troubetskoy, 1 after reviewing philosophical progress, 
comes to the conclusion that, though always revolving upon itself, 
philosophy has failed to provide a pivot for human destiny. 

Thus far, then, neither material wealth nor intellectual heritage 
has been able to set mankind free. Will not the awakening social 
conscience, together with the gradual realization of their power by 
different social groups, bring in the millennium along social and 
industrial lines? And labor movements, socialism with its various 
ramifications — are they not able to accomplish humanity's complete 
freedom ? Under present social and industrial conditions, with their 
incentive of material reward, their motive power the struggle for 
existence, the awakening social conscience must needs rely on force 
for the gradual curtailment of the privileges of the few in the in- 
terest of the many. We hear much nowadays of the new democracy. 
Never before in the history of mankind, with monarchies tottering 
to the ground, have the masses of the people so asserted themselves, 
have the workers of the world so eagerly pushed forward to seize 
on what they think is their rightful due. The old world is passing 
away, and before our very eyes the new world is being born. In 
this new democracy the worker will call for a larger and larger 
share in the product of wealth, with a corresponding curtailment of 
capital's power. Will labor stop short of dispossessing the capitalist, 
or will it dispossess him, as Marx taught it should? What if capital 
is finally overthrown? Will that bring in the millennium, obliterate 
all strife, achieve full equity, lead to man's complete and perfect 
freedom? The example of the Bolsheviki is before us for an 
answer. A thoroughgoing social reformer may object on the ground 
that the Bolsheviki are bunglers, that under better leadership, a 
better state could be evolved. Grant this. There may be better- 
ordered and better-adjusted socialistic communities. Will they be 
able to liberate mankind by substituting emulation for the present- 
day incentive of material gain ? Will emulation offer a strong enough 
incentive? Will it knit humanity together into one whole? 

Neither material progress, then, nor philosophic thought, nor 
1 Hibbert Journal, April, 1918. 
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social and socialistic reforms have proved themselves adequate to 
bring in perfect and permanent freedom. Our civilization has failed 
and gone bankrupt because of the very fact that it was founded 
on force, and just as long as force is its motive power, it will fail 
to reach the goal of the unification of mankind and the achievement 
of perfect freedom in the world-soul. 

What is meant by the world-soul ? It does not mean the merg- 
ing of all human minds into a single mind, for that would signify 
the closing-up of all human beings into a single organism. It means 
that, while preserving its separate individualities, mankind shall be 
so unified and harmonized in purposes and ideals, that it will be 
able to hold them before it as a common goal and work toward 
their realization as a common end to be reached. In this sense the 
world-soul will be the sum of all human souls bound together by a 
common aspiration for the highest good, and seeking to bring it 
about by a concentration of thought and will. In harmony there is 
cooperation ; in union there is strength. The individual soul, faced 
by conflicting and divergent wills, can do little or nothing. The 
world-soul, made up of concurrent and converging wills, with its 
motive for effort a grand ideal to be realized, will be able to "move 
mountains." 

But how is humanity to evolve a world-soul? Just as sense- 
organs develop under the influence of external stimulus (light, for 
example) and in response to the need of the organism, so humanity 
will develop new transcendental powers under the influence of 
spiritual incentive and in response to its need. The goal to be 
reached, the world-soul, will be evolved by the unification and 
spiritualization of mankind, by the welding together of all life. 

Bergson says: "All living beings are connected, and all yield 
to the same formidable thrust (elan vital). The animal is sup- 
ported by the plant, man rides the animal, and the whole world of 
humanity in space and time is an immense army galloping by the 
side of each of us, before and behind us, in a spirited charge which 
can upset all resistance and leap many obstacles, perhaps even 
death." 

The upward movement toward spiritualization and unifica- 
tion has characterized life and especially human life from its ear- 
liest beginnings. At first the organism is little more than an ob- 
ject responding physically to the influences that flow in from the 
environment. Gradually, as human, it acquires the power of mould- 
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ing that environment to its needs. A relation between the individual 
and his society is set up. Speech is a social product, and human 
thought itself is largely a social product. Men think in common. 
What is needed is that they shall act in common for great common 
ends. Hitherto this common action has been mainly on the material 
plane. The time has now come to unify mankind with the aid, not 
of physical forces, but by resort to the psychical powers which are 
possessed by each individual. It has been abundantly shown 2 that 
thought is accompanied by emanations which pass out from the 
brain rhythmically into the ether, set up vibrations in that medium, 
and are capable of influencing matter at a distance, other human 
brains included. The trouble with the use of this power is that it 
is exerted individually and for the most part unconsciously ; through 
the conflict of individual wills, each aiming at different ends, the 
influence is dissipated or wastes itself in mutually opposing cur- 
rents. What is needed is that it shall be organized and used con- 
sciously in the interests of human welfare. To make this possible, 
men must be spiritualized into sympathy with each other to such a 
degree that they will acquire the unity of purpose and the harmony 
in action which are needed for the putting forth of a common will. 
When put forth by a humanity thus joined together for common 
effort, the psychic power which it can wield will be nothing less 
than transcendental. For it is of its nature to go out in rhythmic 
waves, and rhythm, it has been shown, is the inner mode of all 
nature forces. The ether trembles rhythmically, the light-vibration 
moves through it rhythmically, all changes in nature and in life are 
rhythmic, from the ebb and flow of the ocean to the fluctuations 
of finance and the vicissitudes of supply and demand. Music, art. 
progress itself, all furnish illustrations of the mode by which all 
things change and advance. The universe pulses rhythmically, and 
it is by adapting ourselves to its rhythm and by utilizing it that 
we may share in the Divine power and become "coworkers with 
God." 

But humanity must be spiritualized. Its need in this respect 
explains the influence of Bergson's philosophy with its accentuation 
of duration. For what is duration but rhythm at work in the uni- 
verse ! Bergson's method, we take it, represents transposition from 
one plane of existence to another by means of rhythm. Mende- 
leyeff's periodic law holds good not only as regards matter, but in 

2 Cf. the article, by the writer, "Mind, the Creator of Matter," The Monist, 
April, 1918. 
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relation to the whole of life, which rises in ever-ascending scales 
from the lower forms to the higher, attaining its culminating point 
in man, but not stopping there. For man's divine birthright, his 
soul, must forever urge him on to his goal — his union with God. 

How shall we view this transposition? Tarde says that all 
spatial likenesses are due to likenesses of vibration ; consequently, 
every form of matter and life has its rhythm. The Zen teacher 
propounds questions : to answer them the student must dip his per- 
sonality into the universal rhythm ; he must become a pebble on the 
seashore, or a blossoming tree, a mountain torrent, or, perhaps, his 
own hand. 

According to Bergson, "absolute revelation is only given to 
the man who passes into the object, flings himself upon its stream 
and lives within its rhythm." 3 And further on, "The philosopher 
[must] not keep at a distance from things, but listen in a manner 
to their inward breathing, and above all, supply the effort of sym- 
pathy by which he establishes himself in the object, becomes on in- 
timate terms with it, tunes himself to its rhythm and, in a word, 
lives it." 4 And Bergson's "effort of sympathy" we take to mean 
no less than the law of unity and harmony underlying the whole 
creative process. In illustration of the manner in which we can 
transpose ourselves to another scale of existence from the ordinary 
one, we may cite the example of seeing the voice of a singer, for 
it is now possible, by means of electricity, to make sound-vibrations 
visible and to follow the flow of voice-waves on the screen. So 
might we, were our beings sufficiently attuned, hear the Sistine 
Madonna. 

In interpreting the philosophy of Bergson, Le Roy says : 5 "The 
new philosophy desires to be a proceeding, as much as, even more 
than, to be a system. It insists on being lived as well as thought. It 
demands that thought should work, at living its true life, an inner 
life related to itself, effective, active and creative, but not on that 
account directed toward external action. 'And,' says M. Bergson, 
'it can only be constructed by the collective and progressive effort 
of many thinkers and of many observers, completing, correcting and 
righting one another.' " 

But is not such a philosophy of thought and inner life outside 
the pale of external action, foredoomed by its own nature to remain 
chiefly in the domain of metaphysics, exotic f rait for the enjoyment 
3 Le Roy, p. 41. 4 Ibid. « Op. cit., p. 23. 
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and degustation of the select few, but not palatable and within reach 
of the hoi polloi? The principle, to be vital, must be capable of 
universal application. Is there not any common ground upon which 
all, high and lowly, could meet? 

That Bergson's philosophy reaches the core of the subject is 
without doubt, for it aims at the spiritualization of mankind, and 
is intrinsically related to man's future progress and destiny in the 
light of creative evolution. But it admits of reinterpretation and 
alignment with external action and life. That is to say, Bergson's 
philosophy must be supplemented by a concrete system of meta- 
physics such as Prof. James thought of writing not long before his 
death. Such a system contemplates the union of science and religion 
into one cult that would work for the greatest benefit of mankind. 

Bergson's stress upon knowledge as a part of active life is of 
the greatest importance. In this he strikes at man's Achilles heel. 
Humanity has failed for the reason that its knowledge, embodying 
all its philosophy and science, has not represented the whole of its 
active life. Men, with perhaps a very few rare exceptions, have not 
lived and died by knowledge, for it lacked the spiritual incentive. 
On the other hand, men have lived and died by religion, just because 
it had the spiritual incentive. Our knowledge must unite with relig- 
ion in one cult and must become an integral part of life. The spiri- 
tual incentive would be offered by the share man would take in 
creative evolution, for he would have power to create his own world ; 
his greatest incentive of all would be supplied if he could realize 
that he could at last, as Bergson intimates, overcome death. For 
man's complete freedom will not be accomplished until he overcomes 
death. 

Freedom, properly understood, is not a matter of legislation. 
Underlying it are the fundamental laws of man's spiritual develop- 
ment. And the "riddle of the Universe" can only be solved in the 
light of an ideal which should offer a working incentive to the race. 

Humanity is beginning to grasp all this. Slowly it is coming to 
realize that our civilization lacks the spiritual incentive. Hence the 
trend of modern ideas in the direction of idealism and a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe. 

Humanity at the crossroads eagerly listens for an answer to 
the "Quo vadis?" listens to Bergson who speaks of freedom for 
man to create his soul, to Boutroux who tells of freedom from the 
fiat of nature's laws. 
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The cocksure materialism of the last century, which aimed at 
the reduction of all spiritual phenomena to the interaction of matter 
and force, is generally discarded by modern thinkers, and the very 
science which upheld it formerly now furnishes weapons for its 
downfall. In the latest view of the ultimate units of power as 
"electrons" and the modern explanation of all energy phenomena 
as electrical, matter disappears, and is accessible only to idealistic 
conceptions. Nor does the theory of psycho-physical parallelism 
avail to establish the claims of materialism. It fails utterly to ex- 
plain consciousness: all it can do is to proclaim the concurrence 
of psychical with physical phenomena. The two occur together, but 
why, is beyond its power to explain. No matter how much we 
attenuate the brain-tissue, we are unable to locate thought — the 
spiritual emanation of man's bodily frame — or put a finger into 
man's soul, his divine inheritance. 

Thus, far from being void and purposeless, the world is athrob 
with the universal soul which humanity has for so long sought and 
which now comes within its purview. Bergson's Creative Evolution 
sums up this effort on the part of humanity to evolve the world- 
soul. As interpreted by Le Roy, Bergson voices the ethical impli- 
cations of this aspiration in the words: "In the depths of ourselves 
we find liberty, in the depths of universal being we find a demand 
for creation. Since evolution is creative, each of its moments works 
for the production of an undeducible and transcendent future. 
This future must not be regarded as a simple development of the 
present, a simple expression of germs already given. Consequently 
we have no authority for saying that there is forever only one order 
of life, one plane of action, only one rhythm of duration, only one 
perspective of existence .... Taking life in its first tendency, and in 
the general direction of its current, it is ascent, growth, upward 
effort, and a work of spiritualizing and emancipating creation ; by 
that we might define Good, for Good is a path rather than a thing." 

It is just this path which is represented by unified and har- 
monized human thought, but in order to take it humanity must be 
spiritualized, so joined as soul to soul, each a unit of good, the many 
completing the one, the one recruiting the many, that the irresistible 
force of all minds and wills shall be able to refashion the world 
and achieve even immortality itself. 

But is not this setting all nature's laws at naught, a fantastic 
dream, a reductio ad absurdum ? For proof to the contrary we must 
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turn to the experience of mankind, reenforced by the dicta of science 
itself. Is immortality impossible of achievement? The belief in 
life after death is fundamental in the human race. Professor 
Hyslop, in his recent book Life After Death, traces it from its be- 
ginning in savages, through the Greco-Roman and Christian epochs 
up to modern times. In the final analysis, the belief in after-life 
is the belief in man's immortality, for if man is possessed of an 
immortal principle, its operations cannot be confined to life after 
death but must be inclusive of all his existence. This should mean, 
it may be urged, that he lived before. He did, in an undifferen- 
tiated state, far antedating the evolution of his consciousness. Sci- 
ence tacitly admits it. Weismann and other biologists have estab- 
lished the immortality of the germ-plasm, showing that it is carried 
down from generation to generation, independently of the soma 
or body that grows up around it as its servant. From this view- 
point the vital principle is inherent in cell-structure, in organic 
molecules, even in matter itself. And all chemistry, as Mendeleyeff 
pointed out, may be reduced to the operation of the physical laws. 
In this connection the law of the conservation of energy has a direct 
bearing on immortality, for its operations cannot be restricted only 
to the conservation of physical energy, but must include also the 
conservation of man's psychic forces. It is absurd to think that the 
very culmination of the whole creative process — man's personality 
— should be doomed to disappear in a void. Professor Hyslop 
says: 8 "There is another argument of much force which the scien- 
tific mind will have to respect as long as he interprets the conser- 
vation of energy as implying the persistence of the antecedent in 
the consequent of the causal series which he studies .... You cannot 
say that the effect, consciousness, is a mode of action without assum- 
ing that the antecedent motion is also consciousness, or your con- 
servation of energy does not hold good." 

The import of this approximation toward a spiritual interpre- 
tation of the cosmos is apparent. Thus we can see that physical laws 
can be drawn upon in support of man's immortality. Nor does 
physiology offer insuperable obstacles to this view. The laws of 
chemistry are such that continued life is only a question of keeping 
up the equilibrium between the assimilation and dissipation of 
energy, between waste and repair. In this way the colloidal cell 
of the organism would be virtually immortal were it maintained 

• Life After Death, pp. 171-72. 
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in a state of stable equilibrium. Disease and death are results of 
a breaking-up of this equilibrium: the colloidal cell loses its elas- 
ticity and its curve. Why should the maintenance of the curve be 
of such importance ? Life is coming more and more to be regarded 
as nearly related to electricity, with the human organism viewed 
as a sort of storage battery. The flow of vital force is directly 
dependent on the structure which itself has fashioned. Accor- 
ding to Dr. Spear (The True Undulatory Theory of Sound), the 
conchoid of sound-waves exactly corresponds to the conchoidal 
form of the ear, and even to the form of the vocal organs. The 
inference is plain: the organs were shaped by the sound-waves 
themselves. 

Do we really set nature's laws at naught in reasoning thus 
about man's power to achieve immortality and to create his own 
world? Hear what Boutroux says at the close of his book on The 
Contingency of the Laws of Nature : "The laws of nature have no 
absolute existence; they simply express a given phase, a stage, a 
moral and esthetic degree of things, so to speak. They are the 
image, artificially obtained and determined, of a model that in essence 
is living and movable. The apparent constancy of these laws finds 
its reason in the stability inherent in the ideal itself .... In proportion 
as beings that cease to live solely for themselves and as the sub- 
ordination of the lower being to the higher, the inner adaptation 
of the conditions to the conditions of matter and form, becomes 
more spontaneous and complete: in like proportion do we find a 
diminution throughout the world of uniformity, homogeneity and 
equality, i. e., of indisputable sway of physical fatality. The com- 
plete triumph of the good and the beautiful would do away with the 
laws of nature, strictly so called, and would replace them by the 
free flight of human wills toward perfection, by the untrammeled 
hierarchy of soul." 

According to Boutroux, therefore, man is free, under the stim- 
ulus of the good and the beautiful (which is only one way of ex- 
pressing the operation of the laws of unity and harmony manifest 
throughout the cosmos) to evolve his own laws. It should be clear, 
then, that "nature's laws" cannot be pleaded against man's attaining 
immortality in his present existence. 

The manner in which man shall achieve immortality, whether 
by retaining his present organism, by means of advance in knowl- 
edge and science, or by divesting himself of his frame altogether 
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and evolving some other vehicle for his personality, more in accord 
with his higher spiritual nature, we may safely leave to the future 
and repeat with Bergson that we have no authority for saying that 
there is forever only one order of life, only one perspective of 
existence. Humanity's chief concern, moreover, lies in the realiza- 
tion that "the theory of knowledge and the theory of life are bound 
up with one another" ; 7 that "all philosophy is a soul, a mind, and 
begins with the simple unity of a generating intuition"; 8 above all, 
that 

"All are needed by each one — 
Nothing is fair or good alone." 

The process of cosmic unification manifesting itself through 
matter and in all forms of life, the human organism and man's 
racial and social development included, has reached a stage in which 
"the principle of good that is in the universe," as Paul Janet puts 
it, "must be not only conserver, but promoter, originator, creator." 
That is to say, the psychical powers of mankind — the thought and 
will of human beings — must unite in accordance with the laws 
of unity and harmony to bring about the evolution of the world- 
soul. 

But is such a process feasible, and are there any reasonable 
grounds for believing it practicable? The first reason is that it is 
a spiritual process: it assumes spirit as fundamentally at work in 
the universe. For it is only in the light of the spiritual hypothesis 
that we can rationally comprehend the cosmos at all. All other 
hypotheses, whether materialistic or idealistic, leave no ultimate 
avenues for human thought : they swing us around a circle or land 
us inevitably in a cul-de-sac. 

This process is in line with both science and logic. It assumes 
man beginning with matter not yet organic, and gradually rising 
through lower forms of life to be finally both conscious and self- 
conscious. In the nature of things man is unable to look back to 
his primordial state, but the power of consciousness which he has 
acquired confers upon him the vision of his goal — union with God. 
In achieving the goal, man will also encompass the beginning. 

Also, progress toward the evolution of the world-soul is im- 
plied by the Biblical account of creation. According to the Scrip- 
tures, God, the Spirit, first created the elements, which He separated 
into land and sea ; then He created different forms of life, beginning 

' Le Roy, op. cit., p. 115. 8 Ibid., p. 139. 
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with the lowest and ending with human beings. Man was thus the 
final stage of the creative process. God created man in His image 
— perfect. God's perfect world was under the operation of the laws 
of unity and harmony. There was no strife in it ; no death and no 
toil, that is to say, no struggle for existence. With the fall of man 
the original conditions were reversed (through the breaking of the 
laws of unity and harmony) and the world came under the sway 
of brute force with its concomitant, the struggle for existence. (In 
this connection, Professor Soddy offers a very pregnant speculation 
in his book on Radium.) 

The greatest reason, however, for believing that a world-soul 
can be evolved is the spiritual incentive which it would offer to 
mankind. It is not the incentive of material gain at present actu- 
ating man, and not the incentive of emulation substituted for it 
by the social reformers, but only the spiritual incentive, with its 
goal of all-power and perfect freedom in immortality, which can 
transform the world. The instinctive longing for immortality, cor- 
related with the horror of bodily dissolution, is deeply implanted in 
the human soul ; there can possibly be no stronger incentive to 
moral perfection than the desire for immortality. 

Nor is there anything in man's effort to achieve immortality 
that would controvert the teachings of religious belief. According 
to the Biblical account, man was created perfect, that is, invulnerable 
to death and disease. Through breaking the laws of unity and har- 
mony, he lost his perfection and became mortal. By inference, 
as soon as he regains his perfection ("Be ye perfect"), he will 
reestablish the operation of the laws of unity and harmony, become 
immortal and evolve a perfect world. 

For ages we have had the light of "Glad Tidings" to illumine 
our way, yet humanity still fails to grasp the full import of the 
Divine message! 

The bodily resurrection of Christ, which constitutes the corner- 
stone of our Christian faith, furnishes a sublime example of the 
triumph of the Divine over merely physical laws, and if we are 
no less consistent in accepting the data of modern science than we 
are in believing the dogmas of Christianity, we shall inevitably 
regard the principle of man's immortality as being in agreement with 
both our Christian faith and with the postulates of modern science. 

One advantage of the conception of a world-soul, as a spiritual 
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incentive to effort, lies in its intelligibility for the general mind and 
for humanity at large. 

Professor Hyslop says :* "If philosophy is to have any legitimate 
function in the world, it must be convertible into the language of 
common life at some point of its meaning. No doubt, it has its 
esoteric aspects and that it cannot be understood as a whole by 
every one. But it is not a true philosophy unless it touches life in 
some general doctrine or belief." 

Man's desire for immortality, apart from the instinct within 
him, has ethical implications that devolve upon him as a part of 
the existing order, which operates on the basis of brute force under 
the lash of the struggle for existence. All creation groans under it : 
war, pestilence, strife decimate mankind. The dumb animal world, 
with its untold agony and woe, is trampled underfoot. But the 
struggle for existence is merely a passing stage: the perfect world 
will know it not. Yet that world is not perfect in which the tiniest 
life is under stress. Collectively we are all responsible for the 
existing inequity. As society first produces the criminal, then pun- 
ishes him, so every individual is responsible for the disasters that 
overtake mankind and for the aggregate misery of the world. 
Every individual soul of us is responsible for the solvency of our 
liabilities as spiritual beings, as a power for good. 

Nor would humanity need in a perfect world to wrestle with 
the problem of evil which confronts it now. For that problem was 
fundamentally settled by the Scriptural edict which forbade man to 
taste of the fruit of the knowledge of good and evil. In the lower 
world of life the problem does not exist: guided by its instinct, the 
animal does only right, since instinct knows no wrong. To know 
no evil is not to do it. This principle underlies all education and 
training. St. Augustine gave a correct solution of the problem of 
evil when he negatived it by affirming that evil was "not doing 
good." The argument that all our knowledge is by antithesis, that 
we know the good only because of the existence of evil, is basically 
incorrect: evil subtracts from the knowledge of good, but does not 
add anything to it. In reality there is no antithesis. Science is 
explicit on this point. Below and above the spectrum accessible to 
human vision there are rays the eye cannot see; below and above 
the sounds we hear there are sound-vibrations which the ear cannot 
perceive. So the argument that all our knowledge is by antithesis 

9 Op. cit. p. 316. 
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has no validity. What is meant by antithesis is simply a lack of 
spiritual vision and sense. The values being transposed to the 
higher scale of existence, evil will automatically disappear from a 
perfect world. 

Professor Hyslop writes: "Immortality has ethical implications 
when other theories of consciousness and its destiny have none. All 
theories either directly or indirectly favoring materialism or its 
equivalent, whether called idealism or not, do not satisfy ethical 
postulates in regard to the value placed upon personality or the 
ethical impulses in our very conceptions of morality, as it requires 
the future for the realization of its ideals. Man will always place 
ethics above everything else." 10 "All ethics are based upon hope 
and this because no action of the will whatever is rational without 
an end which always requires the future for realization of it, and 
we must be assured that the law of nature allows of that fulfilment. 
Hope is therefore as much a part of the cosmic scheme as is any 
interest in the past or the present. No science or philosophy is 
complete without taking it into account." 11 

Man will always place ethics above everything else because he 
instinctively feels that in his moral perfection and righteousness he 
has a path, the only path by which to reach God, and through God 
and in God, to achieve all power — to become divine. This is the 
meaning, we take it, of Bergson's intuition. 

Like a caged squirrel, man for ages has been running round 
and round within the wheel of life. Has not the time finally come 
for him to realize himself as a free being, with all that freedom in 
the world-soul implies? 

Ralph Waldo Emerson says in his divinity school address: "I 
look for the hour when that supreme beauty, which ravished the 
souls of those Eastern men, and chiefly of those Hebrews, and 
through their lips spoke oracles to all time, shall speak in the West 
also. The Hebrew and the Greek Scriptures contain immortal 
sentences that have been bread of life to millions. But they have 
no epical integrity; are fragmentary; are not shown in their order 
to the intellect. I look for the new Teacher that shall follow so 
far those shining laws, that he shall see them come full circle ; shall 
see their rounding complete grace; shall see the world to be the 
mirror of the soul; shall see the identity of the law of gravitation 

10 Op. cit., p. 324. 

11 Ibid., p. 332. 
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with purity of. heart; and shall show that the Ought, that Duty, is 
one thing with Science, with Beauty, and with Joy." 

Prince Troubetskoy, 12 after pointing out the inadequacy of 
philosophy to solve the question of human destiny, sees man's sal- 
vation, as of yore, in the Saviour's Cross, with its lateral line repre- 
senting earth and its vertical line pointing to heaven. In other 
words, humanity can reach its goal only in the light of a divine 
ideal which will supply a working guidance to man on the plane 
of his earthly existence. 

What the world needs is a reinterpretation and spiritualization 
of all life and civilization. New values should be set on man's 
personal responsibility as a unit of good. Above all, our knowledge 
must become our life and at one with religion. 

Humanity's most sacred duty, as the guardian of its own fu- 
ture, is to train and rear the new generations in accordance with 
this spiritual revaluation of man's place and end in the world. 
Thus far humanity has failed because it lacked clarified vision, 
spiritual insight and organization. If man is to be freed from the 
shackles that bind him, and all creation liberated from brute force, 
the spiritual incentive must sway all human minds until the world- 
soul becomes a reality. Then, and only then, shall we in truth 
become "coworkers with God." 

Bergson says: "The true metaphysics will be an immediate 
vision of reality and the mystical experience is certainly that." 13 

Those to whom the spiritual experience was vouchsafed know 
that the Spirit liveth, for they felt its presence in the transcendental 
beatitude of the soul before which pale all earthly joys. Some 
writer has said that could all men but realize it, none would be left 
to live this life. 

Were Nirvana to be the final solution of man's destiny, this 
world would vanish in a trice. It exists only in virtue of its goal 
and by the grace of man's redeeming faith. 

"And I saw a new Heaven and a new earth." 

L. L. Pimenoff. 
Boston, Mass. 

12 Loc. cit. 

18 Quoted by Macintosh in "Bergson and Religion," Biblical World, Jan- 
uary, 1913. 



